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Dmitri  Shostakovich 
John  Towner  Williams 

Romantic  Composers 

Kenneth  Raskin 

Songs 

Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Phillip  T.  Fisher 


Symphony  No.  9, 
Mvt.  I.  Allegro 

Harry  Potter  and  the  Sorcerer's  Stone, 
Suite  for  Large  Orchestra 
Mvt.  IV.  Harry's  Wondrous  World 

Biographies  of  Johannes  Brahms, 
Peter  Ilyich  Tchaikovsky,  and 
Antonin  Dvorak 

Assistant  Conductor 


"Ode  to  Joy" 

German  Lyrics  by  Fredrich  Schiller 
English  Lyrics  by  Georgette  LeNorth 
Instrumental  Groups,  Audience  & 
Orchestra 

"The  Longleaf  Pine" 

Adapted  from  the  North  Carolina 

state  toast 
Words  by  Leonora  Martine  &  Mary 

Burke  Kerr 
Audience  &  Orchestra 


Additional  musical  selections  will  be  announced  at  the  concert 
including  either  the  third  movement  ofBrahms's  4th  Symphony, 
Tchaikovsky's  5th  Symphony  or  Dvorak's  8th  Symphony 


LydWig  VON 


OVEN 


Ludwig  was  born 
in  1 770  in  Bonn, 
Germany.  His 
father  was  a  court 
musician  who 
decided  Beethoven 
should  be  a  famous 
child  prodigy  like 
Mozart.  Beethoven  had  the 
talent,  but  his  father  was 
mean  and  sometimes  woke 
Ludwig  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  forced  him 
to  practice  piano  until 
dawn.  In  spite  of  his  father, 
Beethoven  loved  music  and 
gave  his  first  public  per- 
formance at  the  age  of 
eight,  although  his  father 
told  the  audience  he  was 
only  six  so  that  they  would 
be  even  more  impressed.  In 
1 792,  Beethoven  traveled  to 
Vienna,  which  was  the  musi- 
cal center  of  Europe  at  the 
time.  He  studied  with  the 
famous  composer  Franz 
Joseph  Haydn,  but  Beethoven 
had  his  own  ideas  and  did 
not  want  to  listen  to  Haydn's 
suggestions. 


Beethoven's  music  was  very 
popular  in  Vienna  and  many 
wealthy  people  paid  him  to 
compose.  He  also  taught 
piano  students  and  wrote 
piano  pieces  for  his  favorites, 
like  his  famous  piece  Fur 
Elise.  Often  composers  were 
considered  servants  who  had 
to  compose  only  what  they 
were  ordered  to,  usually  for 
a  specific  event  or  church 
service.  Beethoven  was  lucky 
because  three  wealthy  noble- 
man paid  him  a  salary  so  that 
he  could  compose  whatever 
and  whenever  he  wished. 

By  the  time  Beethoven  was 
30  he  began  to  lose  his  hear- 
ing. He  tried  to  keep  it  a 
secret  as  long  as  he  could 
because  he  thought  no  one 
would  listen  to  his  music  if 
they  knew.  Amazingly, 
Beethoven  continued  to 
write  some  of  the  greatest 
music  ever  written,  even 
after  becoming  totally  deaf. 

Beethoven  is  most  famous 
for  his  nine  symphonies.  The 


song,  Ode  to  Joy,  is  from  the 
last  movement  of  his  Ninth 
symphony.  He  wrote  many 
works  for  piano  and  violin  as 
well  as  1 6  well-known  string 
quartets.  He  wrote  only  one 
opera,  Fidelio,  and  one  bal- 
let, Creatures  of  Prometheus. 

Creatures  of  Prometheus  is  a 
ballet  in  two  acts  and  the 
story  is  from  Greek  mytholo- 
gy. The  first  act  opens  after 
Prometheus  has  created  two 
statues  of  clay,  a  man  and  a 
woman.  He  is  proud  of  his 
creations  but  finds  they  have 
no  feelings.  According  to 
Greek  myth,  those  who  lack 
feelings  do  not  possess  the 
ability  to  reason.  Prometheus 
grows  angry  at  his  "children" 
as  they  cannot  respond  to 
reason  and  he  considers 
destroying  them.  A  voice 
from  above  persuades  him 
to  reconsider  and  his  affec- 
tion returns.  The  first  act 
closes  as  Prometheus,  having 


developed  a  plan,  drags  both 
his  creations  away  to  anoth- 
er place. 

The  second  act  takes  place 
at  the  God  Apollo's  court  on 
Parnassus  where  we  meet 
the  Muses,  the  Graces, 
Bacchus  and  Pan  among  oth- 
ers. Upon  hearing  the  beauti- 
ful sounds  of  music  the  stat- 
ues start  to  show  signs  of 
human  emotions.  They 
move  towards  Prometheus 
and  show  their  appreciation 
by  giving  him  a  hug.  Then 
the  muse  of  tragedy, 
Melpomene,  enters  and  a 
tragic  scene  ensues.  With  a 
dagger  she  kills  Prometheus. 
In  the  final  scene  Pan,  the 
god  of  the  shepherds  who 
plays  the  pipes,  brings 
Prometheus  back  to  life  and 
the  ballet  concludes  with 
festive  dancing. 
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dMitri 

SHOSTAKOVICH 


Dmitri  Shostakovich 
was  born  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia  on 
September  25,  1906 
to  parents  who  were 
very  talented  musi- 
cians. His  mother 
was  a  professional 
pianist  and  his  father  was  a 
chemical  engineer  and  an 
amateur  singer.  He  began 
taking  piano  lessons  at  age 
nine.  His  first  piano  compo- 
sition "Soldier"  was  written 
when  he  was  only  ten  years 
old.  At  age  eleven,  he  wrote 
an  enactment  of  the  events 
of  191 7  -  the  "Funeral  March 
in  Memory  of  the  Victims  of 
the  Revolution." 

In  1919,  Shostakovich 
entered  the  Petrograd 
Conservatory.  Even  though 
Civil  War  was  raging  he  still 
managed  to  continue  his 
studies  in  composition  and 
piano.  His  father  died  in 
1922,  leaving  him  to  help 
support  his  mother  and  sis- 
ters as  a  pianist  for  a  movie 
house. 


In  1925  he  wrote  his  First 
Symphony  for  his  gradua- 
tion composition.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  Conservatory  were 
so  impressed  they  paid  to 
have  it  published  for  per- 
formance. He  gained  interna- 
tional fame  after  its  premiere 
in  Leningrad  on  May  12, 
1926. 

Besides  writing  symphonies, 
Shostakovich  composed 
operas,  string  quartets, 
chamber  music  as  well  as, 
piano  and  film  music.  One  of 
his  operas,  Lady  Macbeth  of 
Mtensk  was  not  received  well 
by  the  Soviet  government. 
He  lost  favor  with  them  after 
harsh  criticism  from  Pravda, 
the  official  Soviet  newspaper, 
stating  it  was  "crude  and  vul- 
gar." 

During  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  he  composed 
Symphonies  Four  through 
Nine.  They  are  considered 
his  "War  Symphonies."  His 
Fifth  Symphony  brought 
him  back  into  graces  with 
the  Soviet  government.  It 


featured  a  motif  derived 
from  his  initials  in  the 
German  musical  alphabet. 
To  celebrate  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  Stalin  had  commis- 
sioned Shostakovich  to  write 
a  Ninth  Symphony  similar  to 
that  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  which  portrayed 
joy.  Shostakovich  did  not 
feel  joyful.  Rather  he  was 
disgusted  with  Stalin's  atti- 
tude in  spite  of  his  country's 
suffering  during  a  painful 
and  deadly  war.  He  could 
not  write  a  symphony  to 
show  joy  and  peace. 
Shostakovich's  ninth  sym- 
phony portrayed  a  playful, 
yet  depressing  feeling,  which 
again  caused  him  to  be 
shunned  by  the  Soviet  cir- 
cles. 

After  Stalin's  death  in  1953, 
Dmitri  Shostakovich  came 
back  into  political  favor  with 
the  Soviet  government.  He 
died  shortly  before  his  sixty- 
ninth  birthday  on  August  9, 
1975  in  Moscow. 


iohKi 

TOWNER  WILLIAMS 


Can  you  imagine 
watching  a  movie 
without  any  music 
playing  in  the  back- 
ground? Only  hear- 
ing the  sound  of 
voices?  Often  music 
is  woven  so  intricately  with 
the  story  that  we  don't  even 
realize  it  is  there  until  it  is 
taken  away!  One  of  America's 
living  legends  in  the  music 
world  has  contributed  a  vast 
majority  of  this  music,  as  well 
as  other  styles  of  music.  John 
Towner  Williams  has  written 
music  for  more  than  80 
movies  spanning  more  than 
40  years.  And  he  is  still  writ- 
ing music  for  movies.  He  is 
already  looking  forward  to 
another  Star  Wars  movie  to 
be  released  in  2005. 

Williams  was  born  on 
February  8,  1932  in  Long 
Island,  New  York.  He  began 
piano  lessons  at  age  six,  and 
also  played  many  other 
instruments  during  his  ele- 
mentary years:  bassoon,  cello, 
clarinet,  trombone  and  trum- 
pet. He  started  a  small  band 
and  soon  discovered  that  he 
needed  to  transpose  music  to 


allow  all  of  them  to  play 
together  and  sound  great. 
This  was  the  beginning  of 
what  was  to  become  an  illus- 
trious career  as  a  performer, 
composer,  conductor  and 
arranger. 

Some  of  the  movie  music 
John  Williams  has  composed 
includes  Harry  Potter,  Home 
Alone,  Star  Wars,  Indiana 
Jones,  E.T.,  and  Jaws.  He  has 
received  over  40  Academy 
Award  nominations  for  his 
movie  music,  and  five  times 
he  received  the  Oscar.  Many 
agree  that  he  is  among  the 
greatest  composers  of  our 
time.  In  2003  he  received  the 
Olympic  Order,  the  highest 
honor  from  the  International 
Olympic  Committee,  for  com- 
posing music  for  the  Olympic 
games. 

Williams  is  also  a  famous  con- 
ductor, serving  as  conductor 
of  the  Boston  Pops  Symphony 
Orchestra  from  1980  to  1992. 
He  conducted  the  Boston 
Pops  in  six  concerts  in  June 
2003,  one  of  which  will  be  on 
PBS  television  beginning  in 
August  2003. 


"' 


Depending  on 
when  you  attend 
the  Symphony,  you 
will  hear  the  third 
movement  from  a 
Symphony  of  one 
of  the  following 
Romantic 
Composers. 

Biographies  are 
by  Marjorie  Kiel 
Persons  from  her 
book  Themes  to 
Remember  Volume  2. 


Symphony  No.  4, 
(performed  Sept. 

Johannes  Brahms 
had  an  unhappy 
childhood.  His 
family  lived  in 
poverty  in  a 
crowded  tenement  on  the 
waterfront  of  Hamburg, 
Germany.  His  parents  fought 
continuously.  Little  Johannes 
hated  school  and  often  went 
to  bed  hungry.  However,  he 
loved  music.  He  made  up  lit- 
tle melodies  and  wrote  them 
on  paper  with  a  kind  of  musi- 
cal notation  that  he  had  cre- 
ated. 

Father  Brahms  was  an  ama- 
teur musician.  He  took  note 
of  his  son's  talent  and  found 
a  piano  teacher  for  him. 
Johannes  learned  so  quickly 
that  he  was  soon  earning 
some  badly-needed  money 
by  playing  in  taverns  along 
the  waterfront. 

Fortunately,  when  he  was  ten 
years  old,  he  was  able  to  take 
piano  lessons  from  the  best 
piano  teacher  in  Hamburg. 
His  progress  was  so  rapid 
that  he  gave  a  piano  recital 
when  he  was  only  fourteen. 
He  played  one  of  his  own 
compositions. 


Mvt.  HI.  Allegro  giocoso 
-  Dec.  2003) 

When  Brahms  was  twenty,  a 
famous  violinist  asked 
Johannes  to  tour  with  him  as 
his  accompanist.  This  opened 
many  doors  for  him,  since  he 
met  many  other  famous 
musicians.  Liszt  praised  him, 
and  Robert  and  Clara 
Schumann  recognized  his 
genius.  The  Schumanns  were 
fife-long  friends  with  Brahms 
and  helped  his  music  to 
become  known  and  pub- 
lished. 

Like  many  musicians  of  the 
Romantic  Period,  Brahms 
moved  to  Vienna.  He  wrote 
four  symphonies,  one  violin 
concerto,  two  piano  concertos 
and  the  Double  Concerto  for 
violin,  cello  and  orchestra.  He 
composed  in  all  forms  except 
opera.  After  hearing  his  first 
symphony,  many  called 
Brahms  "Beethoven's  heir." 
Unlike  Beethoven,  Brahms 
became  rich  from  the  sale  of 
his  compositions.  More 
importantly,  he  was  beloved 
and  acclaimed. 


1MH1 


Symphony  No.  5,  Mvt.  m.  Allegro  moderato 
(performed  Jan.-Feb.  2004) 


Peter  Ilyich 
Tchaikovsky  (chai- 
KOV-skee),  proba- 
bly the  most 
famous  Russian 
composer,  wrote  ballets, 
symphonies,  overtures,  con- 
certos and  operas.  His  music 
was  not  nationalistic  enough 
for  the  "Russian  Five"  to 
include  him  in  that  group. 
He  was  a  true  Romantic 
composer,  showing  great 
emotion,  sensitivity  and 
warmth  in  his  music.  One  of 
his  most  well-known  works 
is  The  Nutcracker,  which  is  a 
ballet.  The  story  of  The 
Nutcracker  is  based  on  a  fairy 
tale  by  E.T.A.  Hoffman.  This  is 
the  same  Hoffman  of 
Offenbach's  opera  called  The 
Tales  of  Hoffman. 

Tchaikovsky  was  extremely 
sensitive.  The  least  criticism 
would  upset  him  alarmingly 
He  preferred  to  be  left  alone 
to  play  the  piano,  write  poet- 
ry or  read.  In  some  countries 
children  were  sent  away  to 
school  at  an  early  age.  When 
he  was  only  ten  years  old, 
Peter  was  taken  by  his  moth- 
er to  a  school  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia.  When 
she  left  in  her  carriage,  Peter 
ran  after  her  crying  bitterly 


and  trying  to  hold  back  the 
wheels  of  the  carriage.  He 
was  very  unhappy  at  the 
school  until,  after  two  years, 
his  family  moved  to  St. 
Petersburg  and  he  was  able 
to  see  his  mother  regularly. 

Tchaikovsky  did  not  devote 
himself  totally  to  music  until 
he  was  twenty-two.  He  had 
been  trained  as  a  lawyer,  but 
his  sensitive  nature  made 
him  unhappy  in  that  profes- 
sion. He  found  comfort  in 
music  and  he  started  to  edu- 
cate himself  and  to  compose. 
He  quit  his  job  at  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  and 
attended  the  music  school 
that  later  became  the  St. 
Petersburg  Conservatory.  He 
taught  for  a  while,  but  his 
love  was  composition.  A  rich 
widow,  Madame  von  Meek, 
gave  him  an  allowance  for 
life  that  allowed  him  to  com- 
pose music  full  time.  What  a 
wonderful  gift  to 
Tchaikovsky  and  the  rest  of 
the  world!  His  ballets  are 
works  that  combine  music 
and  drama  with  a  dignity 
and  beauty  that  had  not 
been  reached  before  his 
time.  His  symphonies,  con- 
certos and  other  music  con- 
tinue to  enrich  the  world. 
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Symphony  No.  8,  Mvt.  HI.  Allegretto  gmzioso 
■molto  vivace  (Performed  March-May  2004) 


Antonin  Dvorak 
(da-VOR-zhak) 
came  from 
Bohemia,  an  area 
now  known  as  the 
Czech  Republic.  His  child- 
hood was  spent  among 
country  folk.  His  father  was 
a  butcher.  He  wanted 
Antonin  to  be  a  butcher  too, 
but  Antonin  wanted  to  study 
music.  His  father  played  the 
zither  for  weddings  and 
Antonin  accompanied  him 
on  the  fiddle.  He  learned  the 
songs  and  dances  of  his  peo- 
ple. When  his  father  recog- 
nized Antonin's  musical  tal- 
ent, he  agreed  to  let  him 
study  music  in  Prague,  the 
Bohemian  capital.  While 
studying  organ  and  compo- 
sition, he  supported  himself 
by  playing  the  violin  and 
viola  in  cafes  and  theaters. 
Dvorak  wrote  a  great  deal  of 
music  during  this  time,  but 
his  music  was  not  known 
until  Brahms  and  Liszt  rec- 
ognized his  talent  and 
helped  him  get  his  works 
published. 

Dvorak  spent  three  years  in 
New  York  as  a  director  of  the 


National  Conservatory  of 
Music.  He  wrote  some  of  his 
best  works  during  this  time 
including  his  Concerto  for 
Cello,  the  "American"  String 
Quartet,  and  his  New  World 
Symphony.  He  wrote  a  can- 
tata to  the  American  flag  and 
he  offered  to  write  a  new 
national  anthem  for  us.  Do 
you  think  he  might  have 
written  something  easier  to 
sing  than  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner! 

Dvorak's  music  includes  the 
songs  and  dances  of  his 
Bohemian  homeland.  He  was 
one  of  the  few  trained  musi- 
cians of  that  time  to  recog- 
nize the  talent  of  Stephen 
Foster,  America's  own  com- 
poser of  folk  music.  Although 
Dvorak  enjoyed  his  time  in 
America,  he  became  home- 
sick for  his  beloved  Bohemia 
and  moved  back  in  1895.  He 
became  the  director  of  the 
Prague  Conservatory.  By  the 
time  of  his  death  in  1904  he 
could  rightfully  accept  a 
place  of  honor  with 
Beethoven  and  Brahms,  the 
composers  he  most  admired. 


Assistant  Conductor 
North  Carolina  Symphony 

"When  I  was  8  years       of  them  great  conductors  of 


old,  I  started  taking 
piano  lessons,  just 
like  my  older  broth- 
er and  sisters.  I  real- 
ly enjoyed  playing  piano,  but 
when  I  turned  13, 1  decided  I 
wanted  to  learn  another 
instrument  as  well.  I  took  up 
the  trumpet  because  I  loved 
jazz,  especially  the  music  of 
the  famous  jazz  trumpeter 
Louis  Armstrong.  I  really  did- 
n't know  much  about  sym- 
phony orchestra  music  then. 
Fortunately,  my  first  trumpet 
teacher  had  previously  been 
a  principal  trumpet  player  in 
a  major  orchestra.  I  remem- 
ber being  awestruck  by  all 
the  photos  of  famous  musi- 
cians he  had  worked  with  on 
the  walls  of  his  studio,  many 


his  day.  My  teacher  used  to 
tell  me  really  interesting  sto- 
ries about  playing  music 
with  these  people.  He  also 
played  for  me  many  wonder- 
ful symphony  orchestra 
recordings.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  I  fell  in  love  with 
classical  music.  When  I  was 
1 7, 1  got  a  chance  to  con- 
duct a  concert  with  my  high 
school  choir.  I  had  a  blast!  I 
knew  then  that  someday  I 
would  be  a  conductor. 
Leading  an  orchestra  of  tal- 
ented musicians  as  we  play 
beautiful  music  together, 
brings  me  great  joy  and  sat- 
isfaction, especially  with  an 
enthusiastic  audience  there 
listening  and  sharing  in  the 
fun." 


Kenneth  Raskin  in  e.ementary  schooljtop^today 


Ode  to  Joy 

We  have  included  two  songs 
for  you  to  learn  so  that  you 
can  sing  them  with  us  at  the 
concert.  "Ode  to  Joy"  can 
also  be  played  on  instru- 
ments; it  falls  in  a  very  good 
range  for  the  recorder.  We 
look  forward  to  hearing  an 
instrumental  group  from 
your  school  perform  this 
song  before  we  all  sing  it 
with  the  orchestra.  For  those 
who  will  play  here  are  the 
directions: 

•  Memorize  the  music  so 
you  can  watch  your  con- 
ductor. 

•  Possible  instruments  are 
recorders,  stringed  instru- 
ments, Orff  instruments, 
bells,  xylophones,  and 
autoharps. 

•  Plan  to  play  2  verses. 

•  If  autoharps  are  accompa- 
nying, they  can  play  the 
chords  marked  above  the 


For  the  Symphony  concert 
you  will  learn  to  sing  two 
verses  of  "Ode  to  Joy."  The 
first  verse  is  in  English  and 
although  it  is  not  a  literal 
translation  of  the  original 
German  by  Friedrich  Schiller, 
it  captures  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  of  his  words. 
The  second  verse  is  in  the 
original  German  and  are  the 
actual  words  that  are  sung 
by  the  chorus  in  the  last 
movement  of  Beethoven's 
Ninth  Symphony.  Below  the 
German  is  the  phonetic  pro- 
nunciation of  the  German 
words.  We  hope  you  will 
take  the  time  to  learn  the 
verse  in  German  and  per- 
haps listen  to  the  last  move- 
ment of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  which  is  a  glori- 
ous work. 


The  Longleaf  Pine 

The  second  song  you  will 
learn  is  a  brand-new  song 
called  The  Longleaf  Pine." 

The  words  are  taken  from 
the  North  Carolina  state 
toast.  It  was  written  by  a 
man  named  Phillip  Fisher 
who  lives  here  in  Raleigh. 
We  asked  Mr.  Fisher  to  write 
a  few  words  about  his  musi- 
cal inspiration  and  why  he 
wrote  this  song: 

"I  was  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  sitting  on  my  Dad's  lap 
watching  TV  one  Saturday 
night.  Suddenly  the  TV  start- 
ed to  rock  and  roll  when  a 
guy  with  long  sideburns 
began  banging  a  guitar, 
shaking  his  hips  and  singing 
about  an  old  hound  dog.  My 
world  changed  that  night, 
seeing  and  hearing  Elvis 
Presley  for  the  first  time.  The 
'music  bug'  had  bitten  me. 
My  Christmas  gift  that  year 
was  a  guitar.  After  teaching 
myself  enough  chords  to 
play  a  few  Elvis  songs,  my  big 
brother  Rocky  and  I  put 
together  an  act.  We  even  past- 


ed on  sideburns  using  hair  we 
got  off  the  barbershop  floor. 
But  just  then  when  I  though 
music  couldn't  get  any  better, 
the  North  Carolina 
Symphony  came  to  town. 

I  remember  our  teachers  at 
Aycock  Elementary  School 
lining  us  up  single-file  for 
the  mile-long  hike  to  the 
high  school.  After  we  sat 
down,  the  musicians  started 
warming  up.  Trumpets, 
drums  and  weird  looking 
instruments  I  had  never  seen 
or  heard  before  -  all  playing 
at  the  same  time.  It  sounded 
like  a  train  wreck!  But  then 
the  conductor  raised  his 
baton  and  that  train  left  the 
station  and  I  was  "all  aboard." 
This  huge,  wonderful  sound 
rushed  by  me;  filling  every 
inch  of  the  auditorium.  I 
knew  right  then  and  there 
that  music  would  always  be 
a  big  part  of  my  life. 

At  14, 1  formed  a  folk  music 
quartet,  "The  Travelers  Four," 
playing  guitar  and  writing 
some  songs  that  we  record- 
ed. Fortunately  Rocky  was 


old  enough  now  to  drive  us 
to  the  recording  studio.  After 
that,  I  played  drums  in  the 
high  school  band,  rock  and 
roll  bands  and  later  in  an 
Army  band.  In  college,  I 
began  playing  the  piano 
(although  I  can't  read  music) 
and  wrote  more  songs. 

I  gave  up  song-writing  for 
many  years  until  I  heard 
Andy  Griffith  (who  is  from 
North  Carolina)  recite  the 
North  Carolina  toast  -  a  poem 
about  our  state.  It  began 
"Here's  to  the  land  of  the 
longleaf  pine."  I  went  straight 
to  the  piano  and  wrote  the 
song  "The  Longleaf  Pine,"  put- 
ting the  poem  to  music.  I 
hope  you  enjoy  singing  it. 
When  you  do,  think  about 
how  lucky  we  are  to  grow  up 
in  such  a  great  state  where 
one  of  the  best  orchestras  in 
the  nation  brings  its  beautiful 
music  right  to  our  communi- 
ties and  neighborhoods. 

Like  me,  I'll  bet  you'll  always 
remember  the  day  the 
Symphony  came  to  town." 
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Words  adapated  from  The  State  Toast 

by  Leonora  Martin  and  Mary  Burke  Kerr 
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Here's  to  the  land  of  the     tong-leaf  pine, 


The 


sum-mer  land  where  the 


sun  doth  shine,  Where  the     weak 


grow_  strong  and  the     strong  grow 


great,         Here's  to  the  Old  North 


Old     North   State!  Where 


ga  -  lax   grows,  rho-do  -  den 


dron  glows,      And     ea  -  gles    -fl^    m  the 


"Land    of  the  Sky,"    Where 


soars   Mount  Mitch -ell 
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s         sum-mit  great,  "Down      Home,"    the  Old  North 
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Old  North  state! 
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